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feat ~contrdl~and overcome it. Every child should be tau ght 

Ml they Should b %t he tt a ^eofTctSarsu«: hen 
startled or frightened ; even when it is a case of actual suffering 

they should be taught that “ there is a dignity in endurance ; » 

let tiiem hear of the Spartan lad and the fox, and be emulated 

to be like him. Such self-control is not unnatural, indeed, 

we civilised beings have lost much of the dignity shown by 

savages and animals in the silent way in which they bear pain. 


LETTER -WRITING. 

By Edith Escombe. 

“This art has encouraged Rare Scribbling/' 

Slater's Chronology bn reference to the 
introduction of the Penny Post, 1840 ). 

The reason so few people can write an even averagely good 
letter is, that this art has never been treated seriously as a 
matter of special training. It is useless to expect a child 
to write a satisfactory letter without help ; and — unless it 
be made a special study— it is impossible to teach letter- 
writing at school. To judge of a letter it must first be read ; 
parents and children naturally resent any such publicity, 
moreo\ er, the bare fact of knowing a letter is to be overlooked 
must rob the writer of all spontaneity and at once make the 
correspondence stilted and unnatural. This alone exonerates 
a school-master (or mistress) from all responsibility as regards 
e etter, directly, although the effect of a child’s general 
educahou might be more evident, indirectly, in letters than 

hVr; ,11U 1 a J lttle & irl ’ s weekly letter to her father, arriving 
whdst he and I were at tea. He read the letter and laying 

ff down remarked : “How strange it is children never tell 

I read the letter ; it was typical 

recounting baldly the'” T” 10 ,’ lll ' written > badl y s P elt > untidy ’ 
Some children are natTlI S d ° mgS a " d m0Stly ab ° Ut gameS ' 
in their reference to 1 7 in their letterS ’ “"“I 

their own but the >mC mterests llave a special charm of 

ordinarUy’ interesting” 1 , a !° nty 7 cllildren cannot write a ” 

g tter. From the time children can 
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form letters they should be expected to write a weekRktter 

posted, read* ^nd $ an^ wem^^ht ^1 f t0 ** Stamped> 

i 11 -a cuiswerea. Let them choose to whom thp^ 

say fo7ttm“h-es SiSt UP °" ‘ heir ‘ hinking ° U ‘ ^ they ^ 

An elder sister, who for years taught two younger sisters 
adopted thrs plan. Each week the two wrote 7 atS 

Tound V, m famlly> ” birtMly letters as da ‘« came 
round. The elder sister sat in the room, heard the sentences 

before hey were written down, spelt words to them they 

did not know, and taught them how to punctuate the sentences 

correctly ; beyond this, each child had to evolve the contents 

of the letter for herself. Was a smudge, a blot, a perceptible 

mistake made, the letter had to be copied on a fresh sheet. 

At first it was a weary task to all three ; the usual bald and 

obvious facts were suggested, and discarded by the elder 

sister as uninteresting ; and the two had to seek further afield 

for news. By constant practice they learned to think out 

and write nice letters, neat, clean, tidy, and every side of the 

paper covered, that being one of the regulations. This I 

consider an admirable institution. Provided a child can write, 

the practice cannot begin too early. 

I have lost sight of people with whom I should really have 
liked to keep in touch, entirely owing to their incapacity to 
write letters ; whereas, other friendships of over twenty years 
standing are mainly dependent for their continuity upon the 
exchange of letters. It is not the frequency of writing and 
receiving letters that keeps absent people in touch, but the 
nature of the letters themselves. 

The first essential with regard to letter-writing is to know 
what to select and what to reject as news, whilst how to 
express the ideas becomes a secondary consideration. Every- 
one knows the pleasure of receiving a letter which tells exactly 
what they want to know, and the disappointment on getting 
one which fails in this very respect. In order to arrive at 
this selection a child needs guidance ; he is inclined to dwell 
entirely upon the things that interest him at the moment, 
instead of considering what will interest the person to whom 
the letter is being written. Once children have grasped this 
primary idea they become quite quick at deciding what tins 
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to hear ; by this means children 


sister or that brother will care to hear; y 
arrive at variety in their coirespon ' 

Ited type of letter is frequently, with girls, superseded 

by the over-detailed and diffuse ; here again help is needed 


The stilted type of 


to suggest restraint and selection. 

How many parents in later life know of their absent children’s 
lives through letters only, were it solely for tins reason I 
consider letter-writing should be recognised as an important 
part of early training. It often strikes me how few people 
keep their friends through life ; their acquaintences are mere 
recent additions to their visiting list, and in no way take rank 
as friends ; the reason given to account for this is : they 

gave up writing and so drifted apart. I believe, bad letter- 
writing has far more to do with severed friendships than 
inconstancy or faithlessness. 

Reading a home letter aloud to a friend of some twenty-three 
years standing, I came to a sentence referring to the first new 
potatoes of that season ; I laughingly explained that we 
always told each other these little things, that it was really 
a great event. In response my friend said, that it was precisely 
on this point they had failed as a family in their letters, that 
had they only told the little trivial home-news they would 
never have drifted so immeasurably far apart, and that she 
meant to tell her own children every little thing when they 
left home to go to school. Let children recount the small 
things of life, but insist upon their being well told and see 
that “ potatoes ” is spelt with an e. 

Much of the abo\ e might be applied in reference to letters 
wn en to children away from home. They, too, appreciate 

na+w- n + V ' S t an< ^ ^ g r °wn-up people want to keep in sym- 
t i S 1C ° UC £ I0W ing children they must include more 

the m t * Use Otters, they must express something of 

referenrpc r> occas * ona l glimpse of the soul-self ; such 

chiH-soui Zi r s ir“n\r dy response ’ and a flash °v he 

home are Uni r i . n * le answer - Letters from and to 
with the new days" lnt^ q 8 * he ° ld da y s that are P assing 

‘he strength of the hL s rm” S ' UP ° n ‘ he Writer depe 
soon the year* J ' . ^ 11 ^ ren cannot realise how very 

is told • but pt aiC h a ve become like a tale that 

8 mn ' u P people know well that for each one 
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childhood is merely a first chapter in a long story, and that 

.. mp “ lles ln the after-coming development of which 
t was the beginning. In the light of this knowledge every 
ink becomes of value, and this gives letter-writing the true 

yearT ^ lmp ° rtance in the quick-changing, quick-passing 

The most satisfactory way^of writing long letters abroad 
is to use the form of a daily diary of events, by which means 
nothing of importance is passed over or omitted, even short 
dialogues may find a place and add a more vivid interest to 
a letter. Such a method of writing precludes the chance of 
one mood colouring a whole letter, or one incident holding too 
conspicuous a place, moreover, it prevents the final hurry, 
which too often makes a tax of the weekly mail, and carries 
to the reader the sense of a duty fulfilled rather than suggesting 
the idea of a mutual pleasure. 

Biographies in the form of letters prove how much of the 
writer’s life and times are therein expressed, which con- 
sideration endows letter-writing with a special significance far 
outweighing the mere statement of events or expression of 
passing thoughts. Each letter that is w'ritten is a fragment 
of some human life, trivial, possibly, and not of much account, 
yet, serving as an indication of character, and as such, valuable. 

In some strange manner the spirit of the writer is — in the 
first reading of the letter — subtley conveyed to the recipient ; 
a more detailed attention may give a different impression, 
and another meaning may be attributed to the words, but 
like some delicate perfume exposed to the air these further 
readings merely weaken the first impression, till oft-read 
letters fail to arouse the slightest sensation, and, though the 
words remain, the spirit is gone, and the letteis roa) be regaided 

as mere paper. . . 

Seeing which, would seem to prove that there is a time and 
season for writing letters. Young people are inclined to let 
the mood of the moment find expression in their letters, nor 
is it only young people who transgress in tins iespec . 
think it would be well if more people though^ tmce before 


^‘othJ hand, wb 


/hat is 
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, xi „ n the detailed recital of social gaieties from 

more fatuous than tne a , 

tleCrof a mission, and it wane weil if 
n0 unworthy thought were sanct.oned to pass beyond the 
writer’s own control. Parents, at some time m life, are bound 
to be parted '“from their children, and it is at such times that 
significance of letter-writing is valued in its true light. If 
married and absent children are not to pass entirely from their 
old home ties and interests, it is essential that they shall, i n 
f,,™ rprpivp satisfactory replies to their letters. It 


this possible contact by means of the post that takes much 
of the sharpest sorrow from our partings, whilst it is this 
absence of communion that adds the deepest grief to the 
parting of death, when those we love are buried in an un- 
broken silence. 


ON CHILDREN’S PARTIES.* 


I. 

By Miss E. E. Freeman. 


“ Children’s Parties” has pmved a disti^duZo^ 
so far as I am concerned. When I first promised a short 
paper I imagined that the only difficulty would consist in 
complying with the request for brevity— there seemed so much 
to say— but when the moment of transferring one’s thoughts 
to paper actually arrived, then there begin a futile chase 
after ideas, which with provoking unanimity persisted in 
receding farther and farther into the distance the more one 


tried to lay hold of them. Finally, I succeeded in capturing 
two, round which I have woven my suggestions on the subject. 
At the same time, one hardly knows whether these ideas really 
are distinct from one another, or whether they are simply 
twin off-shoots from a parent stem. They are, in a word, 
that union of simplicity and naturalness which has its origin 
in the golden rule of “ plain living and high thinking.” And 
here, once for all, I must crave forgiveness if my handling of 
the subject is a little solemn and serious, not to say ponderous. 
For amusements are, after all, a part of life as we have to 
live it, and cannot properly be dissociated from the rest of it. 

The question, therefore, of children’s parties involves 
problems of life and conduct, and one may be pardoned for 
thinking that airy coquetting with surface facts affords no 
adequate solution of such enigmas. So, having made my 
apology for dullness, may I, in the first place, say that sim- 
plicity and naturalness should govern the whole code of action 
alike of party-givers and party-goers, grown-up people as 
well as children. And first as regards the party-givers. They 
must, for the sake of their little guests, aim at simple and 
natural hospitality. Real children— children, I mean, who 
are as young in mind and character as in years— feel uncom- 
fortable and embarrassed when a great fuss is made over 
them. Anything in the nature of exaggeration and arti- 
ficiality is repellent to the child brought up to be natural. 


* A paper read at the Walthamstow Branch of the P.N.E.U. 



